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THE BATTLE FOR FUEL 
I. PRODUCTION 


The Minister of Fuel and Power stated in the House of Commons on 
October rst that production had decreased from 230 million tons for the 
year ending June 1940 to below 200 million tons per annum for the five 
months starting May 1942. It shows some recovery since August but 
the recovery does nat seem to be bigger than the usual autumn increase. 
The deficit amounts to 14.5 million tons of which 2 million will be sup- 
plied from stocks and 1.5 million from out-crop mining. The gap thus 
amounts to 11 million tons. Mr. Grenfell, however, said that coal 
stocks even last year were drawn on to the tune of 17 million tons and 
have not recovered to anything like the previous level. 

The manpower problem remains much as it has been described in a 
previous article. There has been a slight improvement in the number 
of coal workers from 708,008 on 3rd January 1942 to 711,498 on 12th 
September 1942, i.e. some 3,500.2 This is still some 63,000 less than in 
the January—March quarter of 1939, and some 150,000 less than the 
number registered in July 1939. In so far as the industry had an 
accession of 9,192 from the Army and R.A.F., 9,765 transferred from 
other industries and 8,000 juvenile entrants, a total of about 27,000, the 
gross wastage in 8 months has been 23,500, i.e. at an annual rate of about 
35,200 or only slightly less than the wastage estimated in previous years 
(38,000). Juvenile entry at 12,000 per annum remains very much 
below the pre-war entry of over 15,000 and has risen only slightly from 
the rate of entry in the second half of last year. 


1 ButteTIn, Vol. 4, No. 9, pp. 177—182. 
2 The increase over last year is 17,000 of which 5,000 at the coal] face. House of 
Commons. 
- 8 Total return in two years amounts to 50,000 of which 11,000 were released from 
the forces. 
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The age distribution has decidedly deteriorated, For instance, the 
number of miners between 21 and 29 has fallen by almost 50% in 
the last 10 years. The number of miners above 50 is now over 20% of 
the total, which percentage has risen not less than 30% in the same 
period. The average age of the miners has increased from 34.6 years in 
1931 to 37.1 in 1941, and 37.5 in 1942.1 The output per head at 14.48 
tons per coal face worker as against 14.73 tons per week in 1939 shows a 
very small decline (1.7%). The number of shifts worked per week has 
increased by more than 10%. Thus a decided deterioration of produc- 
tivity per face worker can be discerned, even more marked in the case 
of all workers. That this trend was still evident in the last year is borne 
out by the statement of the Minister that the annual rate of coal pro- 
duction has declined by 3.5 million tons in spite of an increase in the 
number of workers of 17,000. Now the number of oncost workers is 
rigid, and, thus, the number of face workers would at the present rate of 
wastage be reduced by some 10% per annum because some would have 
to be shifted on to oncost if the net wastage is not reduced. Thisimplies 
a further automatic deterioration of productivity per head of all workers, 
quite apart from what happens to the productivity per head of face 
workers if further measures altering the ratio of face to oncost workers 
are not taken. 

With regard to miners already in the field forces the Minister said that 
“he was not satisfied, on the figures he had got, that the number of men 
; was more than 4,000.’ Even if all these were face-workers, 
they would represent less than 2% of the present number in the mines, 
from which it follows that measures calculated to increase coal output 
in the relatively short period must proceed on other lines.? 


RATIONALISATION 

_ (a) Concentration. The overall productivity could be increased if 
the ratio of face to oncost workers could be increased by concentrating 
production on the richest and best equipped mines or seams. This policy 
will encounter two obstacles :. (i) it is contrary to the interests of many 
coal owners, and (ii) the miners would resist a forcible change in their 
place of occupation. It is understood, however, that a concentration 
of production within a radius of five miles would already achieve a 
substantial increase in production, estimated at about half of the gap. 
The Government, under the White Paper, has issued an Order by which 
concentration of capacity can be implemented. Concentration should 
be planned by the Ministry and the target increases should be given to 
each Regional Controller to fulfil. 

_(b) Mechanisation. Production could be increased by mechanisa- 
tion. Some increase in mechanisation would, of course, follow from 
appropriate concentration of production on to mines which have already 
been mechanised and which at the moment are not running fully. This, 
however, is hardly sufficient. Mechanisation would involve a -rather 
short term policy of increasing mechanical cutters and a longer term 
policy of installing heavy capital equipment such as power loaders. The 


1 Major Lloyd George in House of Commons, October Ist, 1942. According to Mr. 
Grenfell the age is even higher. 


* It is significant that the number of miners in the forces at home has decreased 
from some 60,000 to a bare 24,000 in the last few months, : 
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bottleneck in this respect is, presumably, output capacity. Should the 
economic pooling arrangement with America work satisfactorily one 
may assume that the current output of equipment will be diverted 
to Britain, and perhaps even some less needed tools already in use can 
be shipped to Britain. 

(c) Organisation. The success of both policies depends (i) on a strong 
Departmental Organisation, (ii) on overcoming the possible resistance of 
the industry against rationalisation. 

(i) On July 9th the Minister of Fuel and Power announced the con- 
stitution of the regional machinery of his department. The country 
was divided into 8 coal producing regions and 4 non-coal producing 
regions. In the former the Coal Controllers have power to give man- 
datory instructions to coal mines. To assist them each of these Con- 
trollers has under him the Director of Production, the Director of Labour 
and the Director concerned with Public Undertakings and Distribution. 
On September 8th, the Minister announced the scale of remuneration for 
these officials, all of whom, according to the wording of the statement, 
have not as yet been appointed. This salary scale! raises once more, 
and in an acute form, the issue of ‘ dual capacity’ experienced in so 
many other Controls. The incomes of the best experts in the industry 
range up to £10,000 a year and more, and these experts will, with possible 
exceptions, only accept the posts if their Government salaries are made 
up by their own firms. If they are appointed the balance of the ‘ dual 
capacity ’ falls down on the side of private interest ; on the other hand 
if the supplementing of incomes in this way is prohibited, the Govern- 
ment will have to forgo the services of some of the best experts. Taken 
by itself there is, indeed, no satisfactory solution to this particular 
problem,” but in terms of a comprehensive financial pooling, or even 
nationalisation, of the industry, which we suggest elsewhere in this 
article is an important condition for solving other production problems, 
the question of ‘ dual capacity’ would lose much, or all, of its im- 
portance. The very slowness of the Ministry in evolving the regional 
organisation and appointing staff, shows the difficulties which have been 
encountered and does not augur well for the future. The argument 
that concentration cannot be expected to produce immediate results, 
read in this context, seems somewhat lame. Indeed when the Minister 
called attention to the ‘ human’ problem involved in concentration he 
implicitly admitted the need for nationalisation—without drawing the 
inevitable conclusion. 

(ii) The success of rationalisation would seem to depend on a satis- 
factory financial pooling arrangement of the industry, of which no 
mention has been made in the White Paper. The owners of the mines 
in which production would be concentrated would be reluctant to accept 
this ‘ gift’ if their profits at present are higher than the ‘standard 
level’; for with 100 per cent. E.P.T. they will gain nothing, while larger 
output will cause the exhaustion of mines at a higher rate. This may 


1The annual salaries are: Controller £2,000, Director £1,000—£1,250, Assistant 
Director £600—{880, Regional Coal Officer £700—£900. 

2 For the severance of connexion with a particular firm for the duration of the war 
is not an adequate safeguard if the Controllers are likely to return to their own firms 
after the war. 
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be prevented by a reduction of the profit margin per unit of output.? 

A similar problem arises with regard to mechanisation. Under 
E.P.T. this may not yield additional returns sufficient to make such 
investment attractive. Here the same course may be taken as in private 
munition factories where new equipment is financed and owned by the 
State. A straightforward solution of all these difficulties can be pro- 
vided only by full nationalisation (with due compensation). 


INCENTIVE TO WORKERS 

There remains the problem of increasing productivity per head by an 
effective stimulus to workers.2 In this respect the situation as at present 
seems even less promising than in the respects already mentioned. The 
Greene Committee (Mining Wages Investigation Board) recommended 
on June z2oth substantial improvements in wages and a bonus on 
production. The former recommendation was accepted and implemented 
by the Government almost immediately. The bonus scheme was 
accepted only after a delay of fully two months. The bonus is rather 
small and is to be paid on increase in monthly production by districts 
over a target figure (which can be adjusted for variations in output 
outside the control of workers). Thus workers with high productivity 
may still be penalised by slackness or industrial trouble in other pits. 
It was also stated by Mr. J. A. Hall, President of the Yorkshire Mine- 
owners Association, that the standard output figures are far too high and 
his Council will demand an enquiry as to how they were arrived at. The 
standard for the whole country is to be 213 million tons, i.e. considerably 
higher than average output in the last few months. Nevertheless the 
present guaranteed wage of the miners is substantially above their 
average earnings before the war (though earnings are still less than in 
other skilled work of comparable priority, e.g. engineering), and it has 
been suggested that a system of payment of results should be instituted 
which might be done by fixing a Jow minimum wage with a steeply 
increasing bonus, instead of the present high minimum wage with a small 
bonus on output. Two factors must, however, be considered. On the 
one hand spending opportunities are few and far between in the isolated 
mining communities, while years of experience of the ‘ means test’ have 
bequeathed a suspicion of saving habits,3 so that one would expect 
financial incentives to be relatively weak above a certain limit in present 
conditions. On the other hand, if, under these same conditions, an 
attempt were made to use sheer necessity as a stimulus to miners (which 
is more or less the implication of the Jow minimum and high output 
bonus system) the results might well turn out to be disastrously contrary 
to expectations. In this context also the issue of nationalisation is 
important, as offering one way of cutting through the tangled knot of 


2 Cf. M. Kalecki, ‘The Problem of Profit Margins,’ BuLLETIN, Vol. 4, No. 5. 
The mineowners could always minimise financial losses by increasing development 
work—at the cost of decreasing overall productivity per head, a method which was 
used extensively in the last war. The present system by which payments are made 
to owners from a Central Fund irrespective of efficiency to ‘ equalise deficiency ’” 
paralyses the economic incentive. 

* Some improvement in food supplies by increased differential rationing and by 
effective extension of canteens would be of importance. 

* The bald statement that in future National Savings Certificates up to a certain 
ges will not be considered under the ‘means test’ cannot change this attitude 
at once. 
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bad labour relations, and providing thereby a non-financial incentive. 
An additional psychological incentive might be a guarantee of a satis- 
factory pension scheme for all miners at an early age, say 50 years, to be 
introduced immediately after the war. In this way the very real fear of 
miners that they are being called upon to make tremendous physical efforts 
during the war, only to be thrown out of employment afterwards, would 
be removed. This has been recognised though not acted upon. 


CONCLUSION. 

These considerations would lead to the conclusion that an effective re- 
organisation of the industry, thorough-going concentration, and speeding 
up of mechanisation could close the present gap,! provided coal consump- 
tion, both private and industrial, could be effectively regulated. The 
present organisation of the Ministry of Fuel and Power established in 
the regions does not, however, indicate such vigorous policy as would 
promise success. Concentration of production might yield up to 10% 
improvement in output, mechanisation a further 5%, while various in- 
centives would add still more. With this not only could the gap be 
closed but stocks could be accumulated to serve as a reserve for future 
periods when the internal wastage of manpower would ceteris paribus 
further reduce output. The minimum requirements for success seem 
to be a recasting of the regional organisation of the Ministry, the granting 
of adequate pay so as to enable the recruitment of the best experts, and 
financial arrangements so as to eliminate the obstacles in the way of both 
concentration and mechanisation. More difficult, however, seem the 
conditions of success on the side of labour, and without a full co-opera- 
tion of labour even the policy of concentration would seem to be im- 
possible to pursue. Given the unfortunate industrial history of coal 
mining, a ruthless policy of efficiency, without, not merely financial 
pooling, but nationalisation of the industry, does not augur well. It is 
questionable, moreover, whether in view of the complicated financial 
problems involved, including E.P.T., and ‘dual capacity,’ anything 
short of taking over the mines with due compensation would eliminate 
the financial obstacles in the way of production. 


II. DISTRIBUTION 


Whatever improvements may be made in the production of coal, it 
is quite clear that during this winter there will be a serious shortage of 
house-coal. It is therefore of the utmost importance that what coal 
there is should be fairly distributed according to individual needs. The 


1 Some well advised and presumably not altogether disinterested agitation has 
been engendered about the extension of outcrop coal digging. The Financial News 
(21st September) reported that early in 1942 one firm using four sites obtained 
3,000 tonsaday. They suggested that on the 50 sites now in use output is between 
60,000 and 70,000 tons a week. They suggested that the number of sites is to go up to 
150 and it is said that potential output is 10 million tons a year, which would imply 
that the development of the outcrop industry might by itself solve the problem of the 
coal gap. The quality of the coal is very much disputed. Any increase would, 
moreover, require the installation of complicated and heavy machinery directly 
competing with the war effort, and indeed with the re-equipment of the coal mines 
pert nt re per head might fall precipitately if miners’ grievances are further 
roused by compulsion which seems dictatorial or hostile tothe men. As supervision 
of the work is far more difficult in mines than in factories, the Government would do 
well to beware of arousing strong antagonism. 
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first step, but only the first step, is to ensure that the burden of reduced 
consumption is fairly spread between different areas and localities, 
especially in view of a possible return of an intensive Nazi air bombard- 
ment, and of the transport difficulties likely to recur this winter. To 
deal with the former a plan has been worked out for the London area 
between the Ministries of Home Security, of Labour and National Service, 
and of War Transport for ensuring coal deliveries in the event of an 
emergency, and is to serve as a model for the rest of the country. The 
details of this scheme, to which local authorities have agreed, are not 
published, but it is stated that extra labour for transport in emergency 
conditions will be drawn, in general, from Civil Defence workers. The 
latter problem, the fair distribution of house-coal to merchants, has been 
discussed in recent weeks by representatives of the Coal Merchants’ 
Society, the Colliery Owners’ Association and the Coal Factors’ Associa- 
tion, and the scheme submitted by them has been accepted, and is to be 
put into operation by the Ministry of Fuel. The main points of the plan 
which comes into force on October 5th are: 

(x) A definite weekly allocation of coal will be fixed for every depot 
(whether sea, canal, rail or colliery land-sale) and Coal Supplies Officers 
will be responsible for seeing that each depot gets its due allocation, the 
aim being equitable sharing of supplies. 

(2) Coal Supplies Officers will direct individual collieries with regard 
to supplies for depots allotted to the respective collieries, while the latter 
have given an assurance that so far as possible they will use the normal 
channels of trade and send normal qualities. Ordering directly from 
the mines by individual distributors will cease, but coal will be invoiced 
and consigned to individual factors or merchants as at present. There 
will be weekly allocations for colliery land-sales as for other depots. 
The responsibilities of the Coal Supplies Officers will cease as soon as 
every depot has received its appropriate tonnage. The actual tonnages 
for merchants and dealers drawing coal from the various depots are 
being worked out by the House Coal Officers and the local officers of the 
scheme and the former may, where necessary, transfer an accidental 
surplus from one merchant to another whose supplies are deficient. 

on reduction in supplies to depots is believed to be between 15 and 
274%. 

It is astonishing that the Ministry has accepted the merchants’ scheme 
without any alteration whatever. Its sole advantage, and it is not one 
which in itself is of any particular relevance for the war effort, is that all 
merchants, large and small, get a share of the trade. Except between 
the collieries and the depots there is no provision for any kind of con- 
centration, even on a voluntary basis. This is its more remarkable in 
that, as long ago as 1940, the Select Committee on National Expenditure 
recommended that small merchants should be compelled to adopt co- 
operative schemes of storage and distribution.1 When there is simul- 


1 Ninth Re of Session 1939—40. In the Eighth R i — 
41, ree ott 194, the Committee says : S 8 echo ape) a, 
*The Sub-Committee are not satisfied that the first recommendation i © 
mittee’s Ninth Report of last Session has been given full apostate 9 
mittee recommended that small merchants should be compelled to adopt co-operative 
schemes of coal storage and distribution. They now go further and recommend 
immediate exploration of the following suggestions :— 
(2) That merchants should endeavour to co-ordinate the requirements of their 
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taneously an acute shortage of manpower and transport, it is difficult to 
believe that a plan involving the minimum interference with a distribu- 
tive structure, which even before the war was notoriously wasteful of 
labour and transport, is likely to produce the required saving of re- 
sources. 

III. Consumption 

Since the dramatic abandonment of the Beveridge scheme of fuel 
rationing, on the same day that the Executive Committee of the Con- 
servative Central Council passed a resolution ‘ to draw the attention ’ of 
*'}? Prime Minister to the ‘ widespread hostility’ to the fuel rationing 
scheme and urged the Government to postpone its operation pending a 
voluntary saving campaign,} the Government has pursued a twin policy 
of issuing Orders forbidding waste and the use of fuel for certain pur- 
poses, and of carrying out a voluntary saving Campaign. The first 
Waste of Fuel Order came into force on June 29th and prohibited in 
general terms the Waste and uneconomical use and consumption of coal, 
gas, electricity, paraffin and liquid fuel, and a fortnight later it was 
announced that Fuel Enforcements Officers were being appointed exer- 
cising powers under this Order ; some prosecution of hotels and theatres 
for waste of light followed. In a subsequent Control of Fuel Order 
(operating from July zoth) the Minister took powers to issue specific 
directions as to the supply and consumption of fuel, for example with 
regard to the candle-power per square foot which might be used in 
illuminating a particular place. Under this order a direction was issued 
limiting the amount of coal which might be acquired by controlled? 
premises (excluding hospitals and schools) during the three months 
beginning August Ist to one ton, while the stock of coal may not rise 
above 13 tons. Stocks of coke and the larger sizes of anthracite are not 
to exceed 3 tons. More recently,? following the German example, the 
use of central heating in controlled premises has been forbidden until 
October 31st, with certain relaxation in cases where hot water systems 
are linked to the central heating systems. 

The ‘ Battle for Fuel’ followed soon after the appointment of Com- 
mander Stephen King-Hall as Director of Publicity in the Ministry of 
Fuel in mid-August. The voluntary targets set correspond fairly closely 
to the rations contemplated in Sir William Beveridge’s scheme, and the 
publication of the targets drew a considerable protest from Sir Arnold 
Gridley and others on the grounds that in order to get down to the 
target hundreds of thousands of consumers would have to curtail their 
fuel consumption by 60—70% below last year. The Ministry replied 
that the overall cut contemplated was 15% and where individuals found 


customers so that collective orders, possibly for train loads for their districts, 
should be placed with one or more colliery owners for coal, and with gas 
companies for coke. 
(6) That merchants’ stocks should be pooled, . 
(c) That merchants should create their own pool of labour at the sidings and 
dumps. 
(d) nar erchant’ transport lorries should be pooled, thus saving labour and 
etrol.’ 
1 Manchester Guardian, September 23rd, 1942. ’ ; P 
2 ‘Controlled’ premises exclude industrial premises and this order applied mainly 
to private houses. ; ‘ 
3 September 25th. The General Direction also includes details of permitted 
standards of lighting. 
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that the target represented a cut of over 50%, it would be enough if 
consumption were reduced by 40%. The target scheme, however, is 
causing much difficulty because of the unknown seasonal factor. — Quite 
apart from this however it is clear that many consumers, in anticipation 
of a shortage of coal, are at present turning to electricity and gas in 
order to preserve their stocks of coal, placing in consequence an extremely 
heavy burden on the public utility suppliers. The arguments for and 
against rationing still continue unabated, but it is difficult to find a more 
concise, or correct statement, than that of the Times in a leader of 
September 23rd : 


‘ Rationing, it is said, will cause hardship; and unless the ration is fixed low, 
supplies will not be available to meet it. But these (arguments) are in themselves 
the best proof of the seriousness of the shortage which makes rationing necessary. 
The hardships will be due not to the rationing but to the shortage. The aim of 
rationing would be to ensure that these hardships should be at any rate more equitably 
shared than they would be if distribution were left to the convenience of the trade or 
the power of the longest purse.’ 


According to Major Lloyd George’s statement in the House of 
Commons on October 1st the ‘ convenience of the trade’ will be made 
subject to certain general rules. There will be two classes of household : 
(x) those habitually consuming about 1 cwt. a week, and (2) all others. 
Category (1) are to receive from merchants ‘ first charge on their sup- 
plies,’ while category (2) are to be allowed to build stocks of from 1 to 13 
tons between now and December 31st on a programme basis. The 
Minister did not make it clear what is to happen if there is not sufficient 
coal (which is, after all, most likely) to meet both programmes, but the 
sentence ‘ Under these arrangements the available transport and labour 
for delivery during the period when conditions were usually at their 
worst would be available to serve the needs of the small consumer’ 
suggests that category (2) will receive priority in the next three months. 
Thus although during the winter months there may be transport avail- 
able to distribute supplies, the problem is whether there will be coal to 
transport. 

The Battle for Fuel will be won if every individual keeps to his target, 
which has been calculated on an equitable basis; otherwise the coal 
shortage will become worse and worse, inflicting widespread and hap- 
hazard hardship. But, unlike a military battle, the Ministry is in the 
enviable position of being able so to control the ‘enemy ’ by rationing as 
to guarantee victory without any fighting at all. The sole problem, 
which has been discussed on several occasions in this BULLETIN,? is one 
of devising a workable scheme. The most hopeful solution would appear 
to lie in a personal ‘ group’ ration, to cover fuel, clothing and possibly 
other items. Such a ration set at the appropriate level would allow of a 
certain elasticity, e.g. richer people with large homes may need more 
fuel than the average, |\.t can manage with fewer new clothes as they 
have large stocks. Moreover, the scheme contains within itself the 
penalty for excessive fuel consumption, namely the loss of the right to buy 


1 There is in fact some evidence that the 14 ton stock limit cannot be effectivel 
enforced and that stocks of 5 tons and more are not uncommon. 2 


* Vol. 4, No. 7 ‘ Fuel Rationing’; Vol. 4, No 10 ‘ Shipping—the Bottleneck.’ 
pp. 195—6; Vol. 4, No, 11 ‘ Differential Rationing,’ pp. 216—7. rer 
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new clothing. Rationing would guarantee victory in the Battle for 
Fuel, while the present campaign requires a vast and expensive pub- 
licity drive, using manpower and other scarce materials, e.g. paper, 
which leaves the issue in doubt until it may be too late to recover. 


T. BALOGH. 
G. D. N. WorswIck. 


THE PROBLEM OF PRICE AND WAGE CONTROL 


As the tear of inflation in the United States grows more acute, the 
discussion of the remedies reaches a new stage; after the imposition of a 
(partial) price ceiling five months ago the immediate issue is that of farm 
prices and of wages. The Canadian experiment of stabilisation of all 
prices and wages, begun about 10 months ago, is looked upon as an 
example. Great Britain is in a much more advanced stage of a war 
economy and has had more experience than either of these countries ; 
in spite of this the policy of a wage stop, which was proposed and dis- 
missed over a year ago, is again attracting attention.? 


I. The Canadian Experiment 

Since 1st December 1941 no retailer, wholesaler or manufacturer in 
Canada is allowed to sell any commodity at a price higher than the 
maximum price at which he sold it in the basic period (15th September 
to r1th October 1941) ; a revision of this ceiling is only possible with the 
permission of the War-Time Prices and Trading Board, and all traders 
were licensed for the purpose of control. Simultaneously, no employer 
may pay wage rates higher than those in force on 15th November 1941 
(or any higher rates in force before that date—but this is in practice 
unimportant) ; he may depart from this only with the permission of the 
War Labour Board. This Board may grant an increase on one of two 
grounds: if wages are low as compared with the same or a substantially 
similar occupation in a comparable locality ;. or it may grant a cost of 
living bonus. This bonus is based on the official cost of living index, 
but it does not provide for a stable real wage in terms of this index. 
First, the adjustment is considered only at quarterly intervals ; secondly 
the bonus provided for a one per cent. increase in the cost of living 
amounts in many cases to less than one per cent. of earnings.? The 


1 Even if the ‘ group’ ration were not adopted, it is still possible to devise a ‘ per- 
sonal’ rationing plan for fuel, with special allowances for children and old people 
which would avoid the administrative overheads of the Beveridge scheme. Cf. Vol. 4, 
No. 7, ‘ Fuel Rationing.’ 

2 Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, speaking in the House of Commons on 9th September 
1942 about the necessity of controlling wages as well as prices, said: ‘ The Govern- 
ment are creating a vested interest in carrying on the war, and that is an extremely 
dangerous situation.’ (Financial News, 10th September). 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated on 29th September that the Government 
‘continues to rely on those concerned with wage negotiation in industry and on 
tribunals to handle claims for wage alterations with the full sense of responsibility 
which they share for safeguarding national and not merely sectional interests. If 
that sense of responsibility were to break down the price stabilisation policy would 
become impossible and the Government would have to reconsider the position.’ 
(Manchester Guardian, 30th September 1942). ra ; 

3 The bonus is 25 cents. weekly (for 1% increase in cost of living) in the case of 
adult male workers; it is therefore less than 1% for all those whose earnings are 
above $25 a week; but for female workers whose earnings are below $25 and for 
youths under 21 years the bonus is 1% of earnings. 
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wage stop was supplemented afterwards by a stop on salaries (including 
managerial salaries). The necessary corollary of the wage policy is a 
strict essential works order, and the recent introduction of ° rationing 
of labour to non-essential industry. Though the wage stop within the 
terms of the order is extremely strict, it would not prevent an inflationary 
spiral if the attempt to stabilise the cost of living were to break down. 

The most important aim is therefore the preservation of the present 
ceiling on retail prices (including services and rents). Where the necessity 
for an adjustment has arisen, the retail price has been chosen in most 
cases as the fixed point, and wholesale and manufacturing prices have 
been ‘rolled back.’ Such adjustments have become necessary for 
various reasons, e.g. seasonal price variations, rise in import prices, and. 
the fact that some retail prices were not yet adjusted to the increased 
wholesale prices at the time of the imposition of ceilings. No doubt 
there are other factors which will make adjustments necessary also in the 
future (e.g. cost increase due to less efficient labour). Three ways were 
open for dealing with the problem: squeezing of profit margins, reduc- 
tion of cost, and subsidies. The ‘ squeeze’ has in many cases been 
distributed in some way between retailers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers; reduction of cost by simplification, elimination of ‘ frills,’ and 
standardisation is playing a very important part, and is a desirable 
effect of the pressure exerted by the ceiling. This pressure will also help 
to bring about concentration, both in production and in distribution. 

Subsidies have been granted in a number of cases to offset cost in- 
creases. The sum has so far been rather small, but it seems to be 
growing. For the financial year 1942/43 the total cost of subsidies is 
estimated at $50 million. In the administration of these subsidies an 
interesting practice has been developed, e.g. in the grocery trade.2 The 
subsidy, calculated so as to offset the cost increase, is in the case of each 
individual firm reduced by the amount by which the firm’s net profits 
exceeded its standard profit under E.P.T. before the cost increase 
occurred ; that is, in so far as the cost increase absorbed only excess 
profits, it is not compensated by a subsidy. If this arrangement be- 
comes general, there would be a tendency for reduction or elimination 
of excess profits with rising cost and the subsidies would tend to establish 
standard profits (or the profits in the basic period of the price control, 
if they are lower than standard profits), provided that the firm continues 
to work with the same efficiency as before. 

On the surface it appears that the ceiling pclicy has so far been success- 
ful. The official cost of living index kept remarkably stable at 115.8 in 
June 1942 against 115.4 in November 1941 (on the basis of September 
1939=100). This success must not be over-estimated. To quote an 
American commentator :5 ‘ Relative stability in the index of living cost, 
however, does not necessarily indicate that the cost of living has not 
gone up. There have been persistent reports that low profit lines have 
been discarded for those on which higher profits could be made. While 
these reports cannot be verified there would seem to be little reason to 


1 The policy described above is similar to the 
sued in Germany from 1936 onwards. 


* See Canadian Labour Gazette, April 1942, p. 431. 
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doubt such a development.’ The cost of living index will less and 
less reflect the real deterioration in the standard of living with a given 
money income as scarcities appear and the consumer is forced to sub- 
stitute more expensive or less satisfactory commodities for the cus- 
tomary ones, or finds it impossible to substitute anything at all. 

This leads to the main problem of the Canadian price policy, that of the 
inevitably appearing scarcities which have already led to a hesitant 
adoption of rationing in some cases (sugar, tea, coffee, gasoline). While 
retail sales were strongly increasing up to the first months of 1942, the 
supply of civilian goods has been reduced, and will certainly be cut 
down further. In some lines (mainly durable goods) the restriction of 
supplies has been felt already by the consumer; the sales of radio and 
electrical stores show a significant decline as compared with last year, 
an indication of existing scarcity in view of the generally increased 
demand. If these scarcities spread, the price policy will come up against 
its real test. 


2. Price Policy in the United States 

The principle of the general price ceiling in U.S., effective since May 
1942, is the same as in Canada: no seller may enhance the price of a 
commodity above the maximum price which he asked in the basic 
period (March 1942), except with the permission. of the Office of Price 
Administration. Control by the consumer is facilitated in the case of 
about 200 essential goods (‘cost of living commodities’) by the obliga- 
tion to exhibit prices visibly together with the goods. The control 
extends to ail stages, manufacturing and distribution. Exempted are 
most farm products, wages, and those goods the prices of which are 
specifically controlled (all essential raw materials). 

The Conference Board, New York, made a survey of two months’ 
experience under the ceiling policy. Its conclusions are that there has 
been ‘ a fairly general decline in profit margins,’ due to increase in cost ; 
in part, however, the increase in cost is due to reduction in output. 
Subsidies would be required, but many executives are opposed to the 
principle ‘of subsidies and prefer stabilisation of all cost items. For 
companies which are highly taxed most of the cost increase is borne by 
the Treasury. 

The policy of standardisation, cost reduction, and concentration has 
hardly been started as yet, but it will become very important in view of 
the considerable reduction of civilian supplies. It can be foreseen that 
as this policy develops there will be more and more specific price control, 
with scheduled maximum prices for standardised commodities, and the 
general ceiling will appear as a temporary framework at a later stage. 
This may also make it possible to depart from the rigidity of the ceiling 
policy which leaves no room for relative price changes. __ 

Farm Prices on the average had reached 100% parity by mid-May’, but 
many individual farm products were much below parity (e.g. rye, 


1 Jules Backman, ‘ Six Months of Canadian Experience under a General Price 
Ceiling.’ Duns Review, August 1942, p. 10. ; 

2Quoted from Commercial and Financial Chronicle, August 6, 1942. ; 

3 Parity is the relation between the price of a farm product and the average price 
of all goods which farmers buy, expressed as a percentage of the same relation as it 
existed in the average of the years 1910 to 1914. 
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wheat). Under the February legislation, no farm price could be made 
subject to ceiling until it had reached 110% parity. Those farm prices 
which were above 110% parity were to be kept at the existing price. 
This led to a conflict between the President, who wanted to set up a 
ceiling for farm prices at 100% parity, and the ‘ farm-block ’ of Congress 
members who wanted, in effect, a higher parity (they proposed to change 
the calculation of parity by including all farm labour, also unpaid 
family labour, in the goods bought by farmers, and 100% parity 
according to this new calculation, amounts, it is said, to about 112. 5% 
parity in terms of the old formula). The legislation which was passed 
at the beginning of October establishes the principle of 100% parity, 
but allows for an increase in farm prices in accordance with an increase 
in cost of production. 

There are two ways of meeting the demands of the farmers: either 
the whole price ceiling is raised, or else the farm prices are kept at 
existing levels and the farmers granted subsidies which give them sub- 
stantially the same advantage as the higher prices would. In this way 
the requirement of an incentive for farmers could be met, and at the 
same time the subsidies could be so devised as to provide an incentive 
in just those lines where production is needed ; whereas the rigid prin- 
ciple of parity is purely irrational from this point of view. It may be 
objected that such a policy would increase purchasing power ; but as it 
will be necessary anyhow to control demand directly by means of 
rationing and licensing, this argument is not decisive. 

Up to now wage rates have been subject to control in so far as wages 
disputes were referred to the National War Labour Board (formed in 
January 1942). The Board formulated the principles of wage control 
on the occasion of the ‘ Little Steel Case’; the real wages of January 
IQ4I are regarded as peace-time standard ; the cost of living since that 
time increased by 15%, and any group of workers who did not receive a 
corresponding increase in wages between January 1941 and now are 
entitled to it. Apart from this, adjustments are allowed on the grounds 
of inequalities and abnormally low standards of living. 


3. The Question of Wage Control 

At present the U.S. administration seems to have given way to the 
critics of its former policy, who argued that the continuation of bar- 
gaining and the consequent wage increases would break the price ceiling 
and create inflation. 

There are two ways in which wage increases could endanger the price 
ceiling: the one is by the action of the increasing wage bill on the 
demand for consumption goods, the other by the increase in cost of pro- 
duction. We shall deal with these two factors in turn. A wage increase 
will indeed increase the demand for consumption goods, and, if civilian 
supply is limited, an ‘inflationary gap’ will appear; but it is by no 
means the only factor which can create such a gap ; the most important 
under the present conditions in the United States is probably the re- 
striction of civilian supply. Apart from this, the wage bill will rise, 
even with fixed wage rates, for various reasons.} 


1 Cf. Burchardt, ‘The White Paper on Industrial and Labour Policy,’ BULLETIN 


he No. 11. Kalecki, ‘ Inflation, Wages and Rationing,’ The Banker, October 
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If the wage stop in itself is no guarantee against inflation the position 
of labour under such a policy must be fairly considered. They have 
reason to fear that they will be delivered up to open or hidden inflation 
with their hands bound by the wage stop. Against the first danger, 
that of open inflation, they may be partly secured, if the wages are in 
some way bound up with the cost of living, as in Canada. But there is 
hardly any means of securing them against the more ‘ subtle’ forms of 
inflation: deterioration in quality of goods, enforced substitution of 
more expensive and less useful goods for those which are included in the 
cost of living index, and scarcities which make it often impossible to get 
essential goods for any but the lucky or leisured buyers. It is therefore 
easily understandable that labour is hostile to a wage stop. Moreover, 
as the policy is inadequate for preventing inflation, it only serves to 
delay and to sabotage the adoption of really effective means. It has 
been shown by the British experience that the adequate way of pre- 
venting inflation is the elimination of excess demand by comprehensive 
rationing. The United States will have to follow substantially similar 
lines, or they will find it difficult to avoid inflation in one form or another. 

It remains to consider whether the wage stop is useful as a supple- 
mentary measure, provided that not only prices but also qualities and 
rations are guaranteed ; or, alternatively, whether there are specific 
reasons against a wage stop even under these conditions. This leads to 
the second effect of a wage increase on prices, its effect via cost. 

In so far as wage increases take place in industries which are working 
for government account, they will only be reflected in the prices which 
the Government has to pay for armaments. In so far as they take place 
in the civilian sector, in which prices are subject to the ceiling, the 
wage increases will ‘ squeeze’ the profit margins. The resulting problem 
is in principle not new, because a squeeze on profit margins exists, as 
the Canadian experience shows, even in spite of a wage stop. It may 
be dealt with in the following way : after having considered the possibi- 
lities of taking up the squeeze by economies through standardisation 
etc., the Government may decide to give a subsidy on the product in 
question which compensates (partly or wholly) the increase in cost. This 
subsidy should be calculated so that it gives a company working -with 
reasonable efficiency and full use of its available labour supply the 
possibility to earn just their standard profits under E.P.T., but not more. 
In this way, cost increases would be allowed to absorb excess profits and 
would only be compensated by subsidies in so far as they would make it 
impossible for a firm to earn standard profits with reasonable efficiency. 
The advantage of this arrangement is that it would provide for a greater 
incentive. Firms earning just standard profits would at least have a 
much greater incentive for not slackening their efforts than firms earning 
excess profits.? : : 

Wage increases are therefore by no means incompatible with a policy 


1 This is an application of the principle developed by M. Kalecki, The Problem of 
Profit Margins, BULLETIN Vol. 4, No.5. The practice, developed in Canada in some 
cases and described earlier in the text, of deducting from the amount of subsidy due 
to a firm the excess profits which the firm earned before the cost increase, has a degree 
of resemblance to this principle. It would tend to bring the firm down to standard 
profits, on the basis of its present efficiency ; a deterioration in efficiency would then 
lead to the loss of part of the standard profit. 
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of price stabilisation. Under a rigid price ceiling most of the wage 
increase will be paid, directly or indirectly, by the Treasury. If the 
demand for consumption goods is controlled by rationing, the increased 
wages will largely be saved (except in so far as wage increases will enable 
some groups of workers to use their full ration) and therefore lead toa 
somewhat greater national debt. 

As there is no reason why wage stabilisation should be a necessary part 
of a policy to prevent inflation, the arguments which speak against it 
may be given due weight. If wages are fixed, the incentive of wage 
differentials to bring about shifts of labour to essential occupations 
cannot be made use of fully (this is of great importance under present 
conditions in the United States). Reliance must then be put exclusively 
on the shifting of labour and tying of workers to jobs by methods of 
compulsion ; and the situation resulting may sometimes be exceedingly 
harmful to production (tying of labour to industries where the workers 
get lower wages than they could easily get elsewhere, compulsory shifting 
of labour to lower paid occupations). Giving up the method of bar- 
gaining involves regiinentation of labour to a degree which cannot be 
decided upon lightly in view of its repercussions on production. 

Finally there is one consideration which is obviously of great im- 
portance for the United States, but no less applicable also to Great 
Britain: the policy of wage stabilisation is an inadequate policy for 
fighting inflation, but this is not generally realised. There is therefore a 
danger that it may be used to delay the adoption of effective means. 
Discussions in both Houses of Parliament show that it affords distinct 
relief to turn away from the sterner tasks of fuel rationing, and to ‘ try 
it this way.’ A policy of wage stabilisation, apart from the harm it 
would cause directly in the field of labour policy, could only serve to 
distract attention from the problems of rationing and equitable dis- 
tribution which to a large extent have still to be faced. 


, J. STEINDL. 


DIFFERENTIAL RATIONING IN PRACTICE 


In view of the prospective worsening of the food position and the 
‘inevitable and very considerable changes in the matter of food’ fore- 
cast by Lord Woolton, the problem of differential rationing has gained 
additional importance. While its theoretical aspects have already been 
discussed in this BULLETIN, it may be interesting to review the ex- 
perience gained in differential rationing during the last war, as well as 
the various schemes which are in force at the present, in this country 
and elsewhere. 

1. In the last war the issue of supplementary food rations to heavy 
workers was not considered in this country until it became probable 
that bread would have to be rationed, and it was carried into effect, 
against strong opposition, in anticipation of such an emergency. As 
long as bread was freely available it was held, with little justification, 
that additional calorie requirements of certain sections of the population 
could be covered by a larger consumption of bread-stuffs; when, 
however, a shortage in cereal supplies seemed imminent and strictest 


3 BuLietin, Vol. 4, No. 11: ‘ Differential Rationing,’ by M. Kalecki. 
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economy of shipping space became imperative, simple flat rationing had 
to be abandoned. 

The principal food rationed differentially was bacon?, and supple- 
mentary rations were not issued for more than a few months. In fact, 
additional supplies of bacon were made available to certain consumers, 
not so much for their own sake, but in order to get the population classi- 
fied and to have those already marked who were qualified for special 
consideration so that bread rationing could, if necessary, be introduced 
at short notice. 

On the basis of a detailed classification of occupations according to 
food requirements, the Ministry of Food estimated that 6 million heavy 
workers would claim and receive supplementary rations, and about 
1.6 million adolescent boys. In fact, only 3 million supplementary 
books were issued to heavy workers, and 350,000 to boys. The inverse 
relation that existed between the price of bacon and its palatability upset 
official expectations. A short time after the inception of the scheme 
large supplies of bacon from America enabled the Ministry to de-ration 
it altogether at a stage when it became certain that the supply of wheat 
was safeguarded until the harvest and thus well into the next year. 

Differential rationing, when it came into operation, had a mixed 
reception. On the grounds that it introduced discrimination between 
one class of workers and another, it was strongly opposed by the Par- 
liamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress, although many 
individual unions declared in its favour, especially those of miners, rail- 
waymen and transport workers. A straw poll among the more import- 
ant food committees arranged by the Ministry resulted in a majority 
of 320 to 98 in favour of the new scheme. 

2. In this war the Trade Union Congress seems to have taken a similar 
line since the general policy of the Government ‘ to allow the maximum 
possible rations for all consumers generally, rather than give a supple- 
mentary ration to any particular class at the expense of the rest of the 
community ’ was confirmed in the House of Commons after a special 
Trade Union Congress Committee had been consulted. But in spite of 
its obvious advantages the present canteen system can hardly be said 
to supply fully the additional food requirements of all classes of heavy 
workers, in view of the technical difficulties involved in catering for 
agricultural workers, railwaymen, and similar categories. Moreover, 
the inadequate capacity of many of the existing canteens cannot 
be improved as quickly as would be necessary ifa sufficient standard of 
nutrition for the workers is to be secured now, under condition of 
prospective further cuts in total consumption. A more satisfactory 
solution could be obtained if the present policy were supplemented by 
the issue of supplementary rations to all heavy workers, while the 
surrender of coupons were made compulsory in every catering establish- 
ment, canteen or restaurant. 

There seems to be a tendency to overrate the difficulties connected 
with any scheme that differentiates between various classes of workers. 
Actually, such differentiation already exists at the present, in clothing 


1 Sources for the last war are Sir William Beveridge, British Food Control, and the 
Natinal Food Journal, 1918. Specific references have been omitted, 

2 And meat other than butcher’s meat. 

3 Major Lloyd George, Hansard, October 2nd, 1941. 
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and in cheese rations, and few complaints have been made. Outside 
Great Britain, two countries with a similar political structure, Le. 
Sweden and Switzerland, have adopted the differential rationing of 
food to a very large extent: meat and fat in both countries, bread in 
Sweden, sugar, cheese and pulses in Switzerland. Under these schemes. 
heavy workers draw e.g. twice as much meat, and of fats roughly half 
as much again as the ordinary consumer. In Russia, too, there is 
differentiation between ordinary consumers (household duties), office 
workers, and manual workers. 

Another attempt at differential food rationing has been made in this 
country in the preferential treatment of industrial canteens. Even so, 
assuming that Major Lloyd George’s hope to double the meat allocation 
for canteens catering for very heavy workers, with similar increases in 
the allocation of some other foods,?has materialised, it still seems doubtful 
whether the meat consumption of these workers exceeds the ration 
granted to corresponding classes of consumers in Germany or the Pro- 
tectorate. In fats, particularly important for those engaged in heavy 
work, the British ‘ heaviest worker’ is at a disadvantage compared 
with his opposite number in Germany, in spite of his additional supplies 
through the canteen.® 

Insufficient as the extra canteen supplies may be, almost 50% of the 
workers of this country are not able to obtain meals in canteens at all 
and many of them who have no opportunity to eat in other catering 
establishments are actually worse placed than the normal consumer who 
has such an opportunity, although he is in no need of additional 
supplies. These workers, and their number is very large, are still 
dependent for their special food requirements on bread and potatoes, 
apart from the special cheese allowance for some categories. But ‘ to 
suggest that the heavy worker can remain really efficient, happy, and 
healthy on the same diet as the sedentary worker plus a little extra 
bread, is like suggesting that a Rolls Royce car can run on the same 
petrol as a seven H.P. car with the addition of a little coal.’4 

Provision of new canteens and expansion of existing ones, however 
necessary and desirable that it should be continued, cannot offer a 
speedy and comprehensive solution of the feeding problem of the 
heavy worker which will be aggravated by the need for further cuts in 
consumption. Experience gained in this country and elsewhere, would 
suggest that differential rationing according to needs, combined with 
compulsory surrender of coupons for meals taken out, is fair to everybody 
and in accordance with scientific requirements. 


J. GOLDMANN. 


1 Datly Herald, September 23rd, 1942. 
eee October 2nd, 1941. 
ritish ration: 8 oz. plus 3 oz. through canteen, and fat baco: 
and cheese ; German ration: 20 oz. (for very heavy workers). oes * 
* Professor A. V. Hill, Hansard, October 2nd, 1941. 
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DIARY 
THE PRICE OF BREAD 


The recent increase in the price of bread accompanied by an equivalent? 
reduction in the price of potatoes was obviously intended to cause a 
shift from the consumption of bread, which puts high claims on shipping 
space, to the consumption of potatoes, the home supply of which is 
plentiful. The increase of a farthing per pound of bread will, however, 
hardly discourage its consumption in any appreciable way. The sub- 
stitution of potatoes for bread is by no means easy, not only because of 
established habits but also because bread is a much more ‘ labour saving ’ 
food in the household than potatoes, and this is particularly important 
on account of the high degree of employment of women. 

As it has been foreshadowed by the Minister of Food that important 
changes are imminent in the next year as a result of the shortage of 
shipping space, the present price increase, though unimportant in itself, 
may become a very dangerous precedent. For a considerable rise in the 
price of bread, accompanied by an equivalent fallin potato prices, might 
reduce bread consumption, but it would do so in a most unfair way. It 
is clear that richer families would avoid the hardship involved in a shift 
from bread to potatoes and that the burden would thus fall only on the 
poor. Even flat rationing of bread would be unfair. Bread constitutes 
a much more important item in the budget of the poor than in that of the 
welltodo. Moreover manual workers require more energy food than the 
rest of the population and, as mentioned above, the shift to potatoes is 
by no means easy, especially where the housewife is fully or partly em- 
ployed. For these reasons, as has been suggested in this BULLETIN,? 
when rationing of bread becomes necessary manual workers should be 
granted a higher ration than the rest of the population, and there should 
be in addition some differentiation in favour of heavy workers. 


CONTRACTION IN BUILDING 


In a letter to building employers and workers Mr. Bevin expressed his 
appreciation of ‘ the most satisfactory response’ of the industry to his 
appeal of last June for an all-out effort in the execution of the new 
building programme. Two days later the industry was officially warned 
by Mr. Beaver, Director General of the Ministry of Works and Planning, 
of the necessity to ‘ face the contraction that must become increasingly 
severe as soon as the present programme is completed and when the de- 
mands of the Forces for manpower become more insistent.’ 

Building is certainly the most important reservoir of manpower still 
left. Not only the 100,000 men engaged on the special programme but 
also many of the well over 600,000 workers on other jobs will become 
available for the Forces or munitions industries when work now in hand 
is completed. : ae ee 

There remains the problem of how to bring about the reduction in the 
number of firms parallel with the fall in labour, a reduction which ° in 
some form or other must come’ (Mr. Beaver). If no special action is 


1 The price changes approximately balance in their influence upon the cost of 
living index. 
3 Vol. 4, No. 11, p. 215. 
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e present trend of a gradual reduction in the number of small 
Liana firms will ma ei gain momentum. While information 
published by the Ministry of Works and Planning indicates that at least 
11,000 firms employing less than 20 operatives (or none at all) have 
disappeared in the 10 months preceding May 1942, the figures shove 
a similar relative fall in the number of large undertakings are contradicte 
by common experience, and can probably be explained by a reduction 
in the proportion of civil engineering work in the total between the two 
dates, which would tend to reduce the average size of the large firms. 
Such a change will not affect their total number, but it will shift many 
border-line cases into: lower size-classes. It may also be that the 
inclusion of some 3,000 firms, omitted in the preliminary returns, would 
reveal the more favourable position of large undertakings. 

If large firms had a marked superiority in efficiency and net output 
per worker, no objection could be raised against the elimination of small 
units under present conditions. Pre-war experience would, however, 
suggest that in repair and maintenance work the relative advantages of 
large-scale units are hardly effective, a fact which is brought out by the 
rapid numerical growth of small builders specialising in such work in the 
period before 1939. In war-time, air-raid repair work offers a wide 
scope for them as was shown, for example, during the last full-scale air 
raids on this country when an official statement of the Ministry said 
that the effect of the voluntary enrolment for house repair work of 
5,000 building firms in London and environs (many of them small 
units) was ‘ that local authorities were able to counter the bombing of 
the Luftwaffe smoothly and swiftly.’ 

From all this the conclusion may be drawn that concentration should 
be applied fairly to small and large firms since they are both equally 
efficient in doing the work for which they are specialised. Planned 
action decided upon after consultation with the interests concerned 


would be preferable to piecemeal methods tending mainly to affect small 
units. 


COMPULSORY DISCLOSURE OF SCRAP METAL 


In the autumn of 1941 the Government ordered a national survey and 
subsequent ‘collection of iron gates, railings etc., which started in 
London in January 1942 and somewhat later in some other parts of the 
country. At the same time spasmodic drives of Local Authorities for 
loose, especially household, scrap were instituted, and the structures of 
buildings destroyed by air attacks were collected.1 Before the war 
about 50% of an iron and steel production of ro million tons was based 
on scrap metal as raw material. The collection of it, undertaken by 
the industry itself and the scrap metal trade, rendered about 5—6 
million tons annually. These agencies collect now at an annual rate of 
only 2.5 million tons. Although civilian demands, for iron utensils and 
tools for households, workshops etc., plus the maintenance and repair of 
machinery in non-essential industries, have been cut down to 7% of the 
total available supply, while 93% is used for military and other essential 
purposes, it is clear that this supply, if based on pre-war collection sources 


1 For detailed figures of scrap collection see ‘The Salvage of Waste Material,’ 
D. B. Halpern, BuLLEeTn, Vol. 4, No. 13, p. 225. 5 oe 
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only, would be disastrously insufficient to meet the demand. Evenif the 
effort of Local Authorities, yielding material at the annual rate of 
340,000 tons, ts added, the situation still remains serious. 

The collection of railings and gates by the Ministry of Works was sched- 
uled to yield 500,000 tons and has actually yielded 300,000 tons up to the 
end of August. Although in some parts of the country (notably so in Man- 
chester) either the surveying or the collection of the material is far from 
being completed, a gradual exhaustion of thissource towards the end of this 
year seems probable. The numerous protests, mainly from persons who 
have iron gates and railings, that unused metal dumps exist in abundance, 
ignore the question of quality of the scrap. There seems to be a glut 
of the lighter material, while the heavy material, almost equivalent to 
pig-iron, is in seriously short supply. The structures of ‘ blitzed’ 
buildings are said to be collected already up to 95% by the Ministry. 

To meet this situation the Ministry of Works and Planning has 
ordered the compulsory disclosure of scrap metal before 21st October, 
aiming especially at the subsequent collection of structures to be de- 
molished, and unused machinery. It is a pity that the Ministry has not 
been more helpful with the voluntary collection by making known 
clearly and widely the qualitative differences of scrap metal from different 
sources. Aluminium, magnesium and their alloys are excluded from the 
present compulsory disclosure, which shows that the co-ordination of 
the scrap campaigns of different Ministries has made no progress. . That 
plants of importance for post-war use should be preserved at the mo- 
ment is prudent, and that the order does not call for a return of machinery 
and plant of ‘concentrated’ firms may be equitable, but it is to be 
hoped that considerations of post-war economy will not stand in the way 
of the satisfaction of immediate demands, if they should become still 
more urgent. It would be paradoxical if ‘concentration’ freed workers 
for engineering who then became underemployed for lack of material to 
work on, while the idle machines they had left remained untouched. It 
appears to be not uncommon that, with present scrap prices, the 
merchants collect the more profitable material while the Ministry of 
Works follows up to collect the scrap which the trade will not touch. 
The new survey should enable the Ministry to allocate on a more rational 
basis the dumps to be collected by the trade and by its own organisation. 


Foot AND MouTH DISEASE AND MILK SUPPLIES 


Between February 9th and September 2nd 14 initial outbreaks of 
foot and mouth disease were notified, mainly among cattle. Further 
outbreaks within the 15 mile radius round the initial centre must be 
added, and pre-war experience shows that as many as 36 farms may be 
affected within a single outbreak area, though over a third were confined 
to the original farm. The present attack is comparable in ferocity with 
that which swept the country in the winter of 1937—38, and the disease 
appears to be, or have been, prevalent in a wide band extending from the 
extreme South-West to the Eastern Counties. ae 

The attack has two disturbing features : first, it is unusual for the 
disease to occur in the summer months, suggesting that there may be a 
worsening of the situation this winter; secondly, Scotland, normally 
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immune from attacks, is affected by the present wave, suggesting that 
abnormal factors may have been important in the last year or so. 

The causes affecting the outbreak of the disease have never been 
agreed. The attribution to unboiled pig swill, whose use is unpopular 
among farmers, seems unlikely, as in only three of the reported initial 
outbreaks were pigs affected. The continual movement of military 
personnel about the country may be a cause of spreading, while the 
concentration on increasing dairy herds by rearing all heifer calves may 
have lowered the average level of resistance. But these are only plausible 
reasons for an outbreak whose causes are not known with certainty. 

In the past the Ministry of Agriculture has relied upon slaughter 
to remove quickly all possible carriers and manufacturers of the virus: 
This policy was, to judge from the statistics of outbreaks and slaugh- 
ters, highly successful between 1922 and 1930 and somewhat less 
successful between 1930 and 1937. Though the mortality rate rarely 
exceeds 3 per cent. among cattle it seems established that a herd which 
recovers after isolation and treatment would retain a large number of 
weakling cows. Moreover in no case since 1924 was more than one 
animal in 1,°00 slaughtered, so that even if the attack became ten times 
as fierce as that of 20 years ago (in 1923 there were 1,929 outbreaks 
against 187 and 190 in 1937 and 1938 respectively) the reduction of the 
dairy herds would be less than 2 per cent., and it is quite probable that 
the total milk yield from herds, slightly reduced, but thereby slightly 
better fed, would be as high as before. From this point of view there 
is thus no threat to milk supplies. The most serious effect on production 
is the strain thrust upon the farmer by the dislocation entailed by an 
outbreak in his area, and this strain is certainly reduced if cattle are 
slaughtered rather than isolated and treated. 


